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hurried on at Co vent Garden, with interpolated choruses from Rossini's opera,'performed by a company of eighty singers.    The pantomime of Fair Rosamond was a failure on  Boxing Night, but " weathered the storm," and became fairly popular.     January and February were, for the   most part, given up   to  The   Tempest,  King Lear, and The Lady of Lyons.    But early in March a new play by  Sir  Edward   Lytton Bulwer,   Bart.,  was  produced. Richelieu; or, The Conspiracy, had been the subject of long and anxious  discussion   and  correspondence  between author   and  manager.     The character of De Mauprat (under another name) was originally intended for Mac-ready,   but  the  impossibility of  rinding  a  satisfactory Richelieu led to the abandonment of this design.    Every scene, every speech, was anxiously weighed, and, before the production was finally decided upon, the play was submitted to a conclave of advisers, among whom were Robert Browning and W. J. Fox.     It was elaborately mounted and very carefully prepared.    " We have had twenty rehearsals of this piece," said some one on the morning of the production.     " Then I wish you luck at vingt-et-un? replied Tom Cooke, the conductor of the orchestra.    His wish  was  amply fulfilled.    The  extraordinary originality and power of Macready's conception were recognized from the outset, and the great scenes of the concluding acts roused the crowded audience to a wild pitch of excitement.    When Richelieu drew " the circle  of the Church*' round Julie de Mortemar, and threatened to " launch the  curse of Rome"  at whoever should infringe it, "the vast pit," says Westland Marston, " seemed to rock with enthusiasm as it volleyed its admiration  in rounds of thunder; "  and the great phrase of the last act, Ci There, at my feet! " proved no less effective.    The press scarcely echoed the public